1986-1987  In  Review 


AIDB  served  1,763 
children  and 
adults,  and  pro- 
[ vided  informa- 
tion and  referral  services 
to  an  additional  2,000 
persons. 

We  certified  or  gradu- 
ated 144  students  from 
our  academic  and  voca- 
tional programs. 

We  employed  957 
people,  from  faculty  and 
staff  to  health  professionals 
to  production  employees. 
Construction  continues; 
we  completed  projects  as 
diverse  as  the  beautiful 
adaptive  playground  at 
the  Helen  Keller  School, 
renovations  of  several 
older  buildings  across 
campus  and  the  land- 
scaping of  the  ASB  cam- 
pus. The  Sub-Regional 
Library  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped 
has  new  space  in  ASB's 
Alumni  Hall.  A new  stu- 
dent center  for  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  is  well  begun. 
A new  logo  was  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
this  year,  and  AIDB's 
signage,  vehicles  and 
printed  materials  display 
it  proudly.  It  uses  a sty- 
lized treatment  of  the 
pediment  of  Manning  Hall 


over  the  initials  AIDB,  in 
Williamsburg  blue  and 
burgundy.  We  feel  that 
the  bright,  clean  design 
reflects  both  our  proud 
history  and  forward- 
thinking  spirit. 

The  Annual  Fund 
received  more  than 
$176,000  from  contribu- 
tors— including  parents 
and  employees  of  AIDB — 
to  fund  projects  beyond 
our  basic  education 
needs.  The  adaptive  play- 
ground eguipment  and  the 
Close-up  Washington  trip 
are  just  two  of  many  ex- 
citing "extras”  the  Annual 
Fund  makes  possible. 

The  Presidential  Awards 
Program  was  initiated  this 
year  with  $12,000  from  the 
Annual  Fund.  Awards  of 
varying  amounts  will  be 
given  annually  to  members 
of  our  faculty  and  staff  as 
seed  money  for  original 
and  innovative  ideas  in 
education  and  assistance 
to  sensory- impaired 
people.  We  received  32 
applications  and  funded 
six,  including  plans  to 
teach  sign  language  to 
parents  and  Biology  lab- 
oratory enhancements 
at  ASB. 


Dr.  Hawkins 


A Network  of  Care  1986-1987 


In  this  year's  report, 
we  are  highlighting 
the  many  outreach 
programs  that  flow 
from  the  Alabama  Institute 
for  Deaf  and  Blind.  Sepa- 
rately, each  improves  the 
lives  of  many  people;  taken 
together,  these  programs 
create  a network  of  care 
for  the  sensory-impaired. 

First,  here  is  a broad 
look  at  the  past  year  at 


AIDB.  It  has  been  a year 
of  taking  stock  of  ourselves, 
of  streamlining  existing 
programs,  planning  new 
construction,  and  trying 
new  ideas. 

loin  me  as  we  sum- 
marize 1986-1987  at 
AIDB:  a year  of  innova- 
tion, reaching  out,  and 
building  a stronger  future 
for  so  many. 


Jack  Hawkins,  Ir. , Ph.D. 
President 
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1986-1987  at  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf 


Am  farms  are  still  a favorite  as  well  as  a lesson  about  the  world  around  us 


At  ASD,  we  practice  total  communication  This  means  using 
residual  hearing  and  speech  as  well  as  signing  to  communicate 


"It  was  fun  to  be  with  kids 
and  teachers  because  I 
understood  what  they  were 
saying.  It  was  fun  to  stay  in 
the  dorms.  And  there  was 
so  much  to  do!" 

An  ASD  summer  camper 


ASD  had  so  much  to 
celebrate  this  year 
we  established 
{ "Pride  Week." 

A brief  list  would  have  to 
include  the  establishment 
of  a new  Independent  Liv- 
ing Skills  program,  the 
award  of  a national  grant 
from  Apple  Computer 
Company  to  develop  a 


thinking  and  reasoning 
skills  curriculum,  our  first 
academic  awards  banguet, 
and  the  Parent/Teacher/ 
Staff  Report  Card  project, 
in  which  interviews  were 
used  to  generate  ideas  for 
improving  communication 
and  expanding  our  extra- 
curricular activities. 


The  Network  from  ASD:  Summer  Enrichment  Camp 


Our  first-ever  summer 
enrichment  camp,  June  7- 
26,  1987,  was  a joyous 
experience  for  us  all.  The 
52  deaf  and  hearing- 
impaired  campers  ranged 
from  7 to  16  years  in  age 
and  came  from  public 
schools  in  23  Alabama 
counties. 

The  instructional  pro- 
gram included  computer 
skill  building,  speech  work 


and  auditory  training,  both 
in  groups  and  individually. 
But  summer  camp  can't 
be  all  work  and  no  play; 
trips  to  the  Space  and 
Rocket  Center  in  Hunts- 
ville, Six  Flags  Over 
Georgia,  and  a cookout 
on  Cheaha  Mountain  sup- 
plemented the  sports,  arts 
and  crafts  that  filled  the 
summer  days. 


Our  ASD  basketball  teams  brought  home  winning  records  for 
1986-87  19-7  for  the  boys.  1 7-7  for  girls  record  Both  teams 
also  won  Mason-Dixon  Conference  championships  A great 
year1 


Mi 


Our  kids  get  more  from  sports  than  the  exercise;  each  is  a lesson  in  trying.  Here,  ASB  athletes  give  each  other  a workout,  practicing  for  a meet. 


1986-1987  at  the  Alabama  School 
for  the  Blind 


his  year  ASB  ex- 
panded its  services 
to  include  a new  pre- 
school program  and 
an  elementary  home  eco- 
nomics program.  A new 
Romeo  computer  system 
has  multiplied  our  Braille 
production  abilities.  We 
also  laid  the  groundwork 


to  establish  the  Alabama 
State  Media  Center  for 
the  Blind,  a cooperative 
agreement  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 
It  will  be  a clearinghouse 
for  educational  materials 
for  the  blind  and  visually 
impaired. 


The  Network  from  ASB:  Summer  Enrichment  Camp 


Visitors  to  our  second 
annual  SEC  might  not  have 
noticed  the  serious  work 
our  campers  and  staff  were 
doing  June  7-26,  we  were 
having  such  a great  time 
with  our  recreation,  nature 
lore  and  field  trips. 

Just  the  same,  our  goal 
for  each  camper  included 
an  academic  evaluation, 


remedial  work,  and  the 
often-overlooked  training 
in  daily  living,  social  skills, 
and  orientation  and  mo- 
bility. We  can  truly  say 
that  all  campers  went  back 
to  their  homes  and  schools 
with  new  abilities  and 
a knapsack  full  of  great 
memories! 


The  language  of  music  is  precious  to  us  all,  and  our  ASB  stu- 
dents share  it  in  many  ways,  from  the  latest  hits  on  their  stereos 
to  serious  study. 
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The  new  adaptive  playground  at  H KS  provides  a wonderful  and  safe  place  to  play, 
whether  a child  prefers  swings  or  crawling  through  exciting  tunnels 


1986-1987  at  the  Helen  Keller  School 
of  Alabama 


Acting  to  unify  our 
programs  into  the 
most  holistic 
i approach  possi- 
ble, we  have  placed  each 
of  our  dormitories  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Department  or  the 
Secondary  Department. 
The  Independent  Living 
Practice  House  is  now 


under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Training  For 
Life  Department.  We're 
excited  by  the  new  ease  of 
communication  between 
our  academic  day  and  ex- 
tended day  staff,  and  the 
support  it  generates  for 
students  in  transferring 
skills  from  the  classrooms 
to  their  living  rooms. 


The  Network  from  HKS:  Transitional  Services 


When  our  students  leave 
us  at  21 , we  want  to  do  more 
than  wish  them  luck . We'd 
like  to  see  them  establish 
the  most  independent, 
useful  lives  possible.  We 
provide  information  and 
technical  assistance  to 
parents  and  agencies  in 
their  communities  on  the 
abilities  and  needs  of  re- 
turning students,  their 
rights  to  different  sources 
of  government  funds,  and 
many  other  services.  We're 
helping  to  establish  work 


sites  in  many  communities 
and  finding  job  coaches 
for  former  students  eager 
to  work. 

A good  example  is  Jeff 
Williams.  When  he  left 
HKS,  we  were  able  to  pro- 
vide production  times  on 
him  in  work  situations  to 
prospective  employers. 
Now  he  holds  a job,  drives 
a car  he  bought,  and  is 
paying  for  the  trailer  he 
lives  in  on  his  parents' 
land  in  Alexander  City. 


Is  there  any  child  in  the  world  who  doesn't  enjoy  a swimming 
pooP  Our  instructors  have  found  that  learning  to  swim  builds 
self-confidence  while  students  play  Oh.  yes,  it's  good  exer- 
cise. too 


"I'm  trying  to  live  life  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  7 can 't' 
means  7 won't';  you  have  to 
make  up  your  mind  to  win." 

Workshop  sewing  machine 
operator 


HKS  students  prepare  to  leave  the  school  at  age  21  by  learning  good  work  habits 
and  manual  skills.  Here,  students  practice  simple  assembly  tasks. 


1986-1987  at  Alabama 
for  the  Blind 

Cold-weather 

trouser  liners  for 
the  Department  of 
Defense  and  white 
bath  blankets  for  the 
Veterans  Administration 
are  our  two  new  products 
for  1987,  and  orders  for 
them  totalled  well  over  $1 


Industries 


million  this  year.  We've 
added  engineering  and 
guality  control  staff  mem- 
bers, making  us  more 
efficient.  With  these  and 
other  successes,  we've 
turned  in  our  top  annual 
sales  figure  ever: 
$11,562,996. 


The  Network  from  AIB:  The  Satellite  Workshop 


Our  Satellite  Workshop 
in  Birmingham  opened 
this  year,  and  it  has  grown 
beyond  all  expectations. 
This  is  good  news,  of 
course,  but  it  has  made 
our  lack  of  compatible 
space  even  more  obvious. 


Today  we  employ  more 
than  40  blind  workers  in 
Birmingham,  and  we  have 
plans  for  another  new 
product  which  could  gen- 
erate sales  of  $1.5  million 
and  provide  employment 
for  15  more  blind  people. 


1986-1987  at  E.H.  Gentry  Technical  Facility 


Anew  Supervised 

Living  Home  pro- 
, gram  is  helping 
V our  lower  func- 
tioning sensory- impaired 
students  who  wish  to  live  as 
independently  as  possible . 
A houseparent  helps  them 
prepare  meals,  budget 
expenses  and  make  trans- 


portation arrangements. 
Our  Extended  Training 
Program,  run  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Alabama 
Industries  for  fhe  Blind,  is 
achieving  great  success 
in  giving  our  visually  im- 
paired students  on-the- 
job  training  they  need  to 
achieve  employment. 


The  Network  from  EHG:  The  College  Preparatory 
Program 


This  year,  23  students 
registered  for  our  College 
Preparatory  Program.  For 
six  weeks,  prospective 
college-bound  sensory- 
impaired  students  taste 
the  fun  and  the  difficulties 
of  college,  and  we  are  able 
to  assess  each  student's 
ability  to  succeed  in  that 
environment. 


An  intellectual  and 
academic  evaluation  and 
field  trips  fill  the  six  weeks 
with  activity,  along  with  a 
credit  course  in  American 
History  from  a local  junior 
college  and  a non-credit 
course  in  current  events 
(stressing  research  and 
oral  participation). 


The  Alabama  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  much  more  than  a 
broom  shop  these  days.  We  still  make  brooms  along  with  doz- 
ens of  other  items,  but  we’re  big  business,  with  $1 1 ,500,000  in 
sales  this  past  year. 
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When  adults  lose  their  sight,  suddenly  many  easy 1 ' tasks  become  difficult.  At  E H Gentry,  helping  newly  blind  adults  regain 
their  independence  is  one  of  the  most  important— and  most  rewarding—  parts  of  our  work 


In  homes  across  Alabama,  our  PIP  Parent  Advisors  are  teach- 
ing parents,  brothers  and  sisters  of  sensory  impaired  infants 
and  preschoolers  how  to  help  those  children  grow  up  active, 
communicative  and  independent 


1986-1987  in  Field  Services 


7"  his  year  saw  the 
beginning  of  a new 
KinderPrep  class  for 
hearing-impaired 
youngsters  in  Tuscaloosa 
and  two  new  AIDB  Re- 
gional Centers,  in  Hunts- 


ville and  Birmingham. 
More  interpreters  and  the 
establishment  of  parent 
support  groups  are  two 
more  of  our  top  1986-87 
accomplishments. 


The  Network  from  Field  Services:  The  PIP  Program 


The  Parent  Infant 
Preschool  program  guides 
parents  in  developing  com- 
munication, mobility  and 
independence  in  their 
sensory- impaired  infants 
and  preschoolers.  This 
year,  we  served  the  families 


of  820  such  children. 
We're  also  coordinating 
with  UAB  to  create  a 
standard  curriculum  and 
training  plan  which  can 
be  used  by  agencies  across 
the  U.S. 


The  Network  from  Field  Services:  AIDB  Regional 
Centers 


Now  that  we  have  AIDB 
Regional  Centers  in 
Dothan,  Huntsville  and 
Birmingham,  we  are  help- 
ing more  sensory-impaired 
Alabamians  than  ever  with 
a greater  variety  of  ser- 
vices. One  example  is 


"Annie,"  a retired  woman 
who  volunteers  four  hours 
a day  at  an  elementary 
school . When  her  hearing 
began  to  fail  we  arranged 
for  auditory  testing  and 
helped  her  raise  the  money 
to  purchase  a hearing  aid. 


1986-1987  at  the  Sunbelt  Regional  Center 


Across  our  six-state 
region,  we  pro- 
i vided  special 
k education,  vo- 
cational education,  tran- 
sitional services  and  other 
support  to  689  deaf-blind 


children  and  adolescents . 
Our  overall  goal:  the  crea- 
tion in  each  state  of  a 
network  of  high  guality, 
cost-efficient  services  for 
deaf-blind  people  of 
all  ages. 


The  Network  from  SRC:  Family  Interaction  Camp 


In  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains of  Taos,  New  Mexico, 
deaf-blind  children 
and  their  families  ride 
horseback,  swim,  play 
and  learn  together  for 
three  days.  Camp 


Summerlife,  the  SRC's 
family  interaction  camp, 
offers  training  for  these 
families  on  health  issues, 
workshops  on  insurance 
and  legal  issues,  and 
parent  discussion  groups. 


1986-1987  in  Health  Services 


Our  Health  Services 
staff  is  constantly 
busy.  We  evaluate 
potential  and  cur- 
rent AIDB  students,  pro- 
vide technical  assistance 
to  Alabama  public  schools 
for  their  special  education 
programs;  we're  a resource 


for  the  PIP  program  and 
AIDB  Regional  Centers. 
This  year,  our  audiology 
department  conducted 
hearing  screenings  for 
1,100  students  in  the 
Talladega  County  school 
system  as  well . 


The  Network  from  Health  Services:  Helping  the  Aging 


When  a judge  has  trou- 
ble hearing  witnesses  give 
evidence,  is  his  or  her 
career  over? 

Recently  a judge  with 
this  problem  contacted  us 
for  a hearing  evaluation 
and  was  fitted  for  hearing 
aids.  We  hope  he'll  be 
active  on  the  bench  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Together  with  the 


School  of  Optometry  at 
the  University  of  Alabama 
at  Birmingham,  the  East 
Alabama  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the 
Alabama  Commission  on 
Aging,  we  have  put  to- 
gether a vision  and  hear- 
ing conservation  program 
for  the  elderly  across  a 
10-county  area. 


"The  enjoyment,  inspir- 
ation and  advice  I got  from 
visiting  with  other  families 
and  professionals  con- 
tinues to  serve  me  well  in 
the  day-to-day  challenge 
of  life  with  a handicapped 
child." 

Letter  from  Camp  Summerlife 
participant 


KinderPrep  classes  are  the  natural  offshoot  of  our  PIP  Program,  introducing  sensory- 
impaired  children  to  a classroom  environment  under  extra-supportive  super- 
vision before  they  start  public  school. 


1986-1987  AIDB  Financial  Summary 
REVENUE 


Children  and  Youth  Programs 

State  appropriations 

8,729,903 

86.83 % 

Other  state  funds 

768,483 

7.64% 

Federal  funds 

217,603 

2.16% 

Tuition  (out-of-state  students) 

64,840 

.64% 

All  other  sources 

273,060 

2.72% 

Total 

10,053,889 

100% 

— 

Adult  Programs 

State  appropriations 

2,834,039 

53.09% 

Other  state  funds 

252,913 

4.74% 

Federal  funds 

1,915,084 

35.87% 

Tuition  (out-of-state  students) 

32,401 

.61% 

All  other  sources 

303,845 

5.69% 

Total 

5,338,282 

100% 

Industries  for  the  Blind 

State  appropriations  874,490  6.86% 

Other  state  funds  240,579  1.89% 

All  other  sources  67,714  .53% 

Contract  and  sales  1 1 ,562,996  90.72% 

Total  12,745,779  100% 

Total 

State  appropriations 

12,438,432 

44.21% 

Other  state  funds 

1,261,975 

4.48% 

Federal  funds 

2,132,687 

7.58% 

Tuition  (out-of-state  students) 

97,241 

.35% 

All  other  sources 

644,619 

2.29% 

Contract  and  sales 

11,562,996 

41.09% 

Total 

28,137,950 

100% 

EXPENDITURES  BY  OBJECT 


Children  and  Youth  Programs 

Salaries  and  wages 

6,678,347 

66.43% 

Employee  benefits 

648,864 

6.45% 

Supplies  and  other  expenses 

1,247,025 

12.40% 

Equipment  and  other  capital  outlay 

128,438 

1.28% 

Utilities 

540,280 

5.37% 

Transfers 

810,935 

8.07% 

Total 

10,053,889 

100% 

Adult  Programs 

Salaries  and  wages 

3,562,658 

66.74% 

Employee  benefits 

384,139 

7.20% 

Supplies  and  other  expenses 

818,218 

15.33% 

Equipment  and  other  capital  outlay 

13,330 

.25% 

Utilities 

203,330 

3.81% 

Transfers 

356,607 

6.88% 

Total 

5,338,282 

100% 

Industries  for  the  Blind 

Salaries  and  wages 

3,725,518 

29.23% 

Employee  benefits 

502,707 

3.94% 

Supplies  and  other  expenses 

8,100,088 

63.55% 

Equipment  and  other  capital  outlay 

131,676 

1.03% 

Utilities 

172,852 

1.36% 

Transfers 

112,938 

.89% 

Total 

12,745,779 

100% 

Total 

Salaries  and  wages 

13,966,523 

49.64% 

Employee  benefits 

1,535,710 

5.46% 

Supplies  and  other  expenses 

10,165,331 

36.13% 

Equipment  and  other  capital  outlay 

273,444 

.97% 

Utilities 

916,462 

3.26% 

Transfers 

1,280,480 

4.55% 

Total 

28,137,950 

100% 

EXPENDITURES  BY  FUNCTION 


Children  and  Youth  Programs 

Instruction 

3,674,693 

36.55% 

Academic  support 

1,103,294 

10.97% 

Student  services 

2,625,081 

26.11% 

Institutional  support 

621,829 

6.18% 

Maintenance  of  physical  plant 

1,218,057 

12.12% 

Transfers 

810,935 

8.07% 

Total 

10,053,889 

100% 

Adult  Programs 

Instruction 

1,248,823 

23.39% 

Public  Service 

1,219,454 

22.84% 

Academic  support 

356,955 

6.69% 

Student  services 

1,180,374 

22.11% 

Institutional  support 

437,125 

8.19% 

Maintenance  of  physical  plant 

538,944 

10.10% 

Transfers 

356,607 

6.68% 

Total 

5,338,282 

100% 

Industries  for  the  Blind 

Maintenance  of  physical  plant 

376,226 

2.95% 

Administrative 

739,872 

5.80% 

Sheltered  workshops 

11,516,743 

90.36% 

Transfers 

112,938 

.89% 

Total 

12,745,779 

100% 

Total 

Instruction 

4,923,516 

17.50% 

Public  Service 

1,219,454 

4.33% 

Academic  support 

1,460,249 

5.19% 

Student  services 

3,805,455 

13.52% 

Institutional  support 

1 ,058,954 

3.76% 

Maintenance  of  physical  plant 

2,133,227 

7.58% 

Administrative 

739,872 

2.63% 

Sheltered  workshops 

11,516,743 

40.93% 

Transfers 

1,280,480 

4.55% 

Total 

28,137,950 

100% 

Enrollment  by  County 

☆ aidb 

O PIP/Kinderprep  Programs 
□ Regional  Centers 
A Satellite  Workshop  For  The  Blind 


Region  1 

Region  6 

Colbert 

10 

Chambers 

32 

Cullman 

25 

Lee 

54 

Franklin 

10 

Macon 

13 

Lauderdale 

17 

Russell 

30 

Lawrence 

3 

Tallapoosa 

25 

Marion 

7 

Morgan 

20 

Region  7 

Winston 

8 

Autauga 

8 

Bullock 

5 

Region  2 

Butler 

3 

DeKalb 

13 

Crenshaw 

8 

Jackson 

9 

Dallas 

24 

Limestone 

13 

Elmore 

24 

Madison 

71 

Lowndes 

7 

Marshall 

29 

Montgomery 

81 

Pike 

12 

Region  3 

Wilcox 

9 

Blount 

8 

Jefferson 

123 

Region  8 

Shelby 

24 

Barbour 

15 

Walker 

15 

Coffee 

16 

Covington 

14 

Region  4 

Dale 

8 

Calhoun 

37 

Geneva 

7 

Cherokee 

8 

Henry 

11 

Clay 

7 

Houston 

55 

Cleburne 

5 

Coosa 

4 

Region  9 

Etowah 

25 

Baldwin 

25 

Randolph 

13 

Choctaw 

23 

Talladega 

383 

Clarke 

6 

Saint  Clair 

22 

Conecuh 

4 

Escambia 

14 

Region  5 

Mobile 

105 

Bibb 

10 

Monroe 

9 

Fayette 

11 

Washington 

3 

Hale 

31 

Greene 

3 

Lamar 

7 

Marengo 

23 

Perry 

12 

Pickens 

12 

Sumter 

23 

Tuscaloosa 

62 
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